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Volume IV 


A QUARTER CENTURY OF STANFORD 
UNIVERSITY? 

Tuis day rounds out the first quarter 
century of Stanford University, the best 
part of a lifetime for me and for those of 
my colleagues who gathered around me in 
the early days. This day I stand before 
you in some sense as their spokesman and 
advocate. What account can we render of 
our stewardship on the threshold of a new 
cycle? 

Speaking for myself, who have been for 
forty-six years a teacher of college men and 
women, I shall not leave the fairest field of 
human effort without profound emotion. 
But this I do not ask you to share. None of 
us are here to stay, none of us would halt 
the procession. The old Roumanian prov- 
erb, ‘‘Our blood goes over into the veins of 
the young,’’ we accept without flinching. 
Young men and young universities move 
faster than old ones, and in this fact Stan- 
ford finds part of the secret of her success. 

Something of this success and the ele- 
ments which made it I shall try to set before 
I shall not speak again of the 
founders’ wisdom. I have already, on an- 
other oceasion, recounted, largely in Mr. 


you to-day. 


Stanford’s own words, his sane ideals of 
education and his generous plans for carry- 
ing them into effect. The story of the six 
dark years, illuminated and saved by the 
devoted loyalty of Mrs. Stanford, I have 
told at still another time as well as I could 
My present task is to give you some account 
of the principles embodied in the academic 
life of the institution itself without refer- 


i Commencement address, Stanford University, 


May 22, 1916. 
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ence to particular individuals or special 
events, 

First of all, Stanford University had for 
its basis a lofty moral and spiritual pur- 
pose born of the fair hope and the free hand 

More 
lifted it 
Furthermore, as 


which its founders held out to us. 


over, its romantic origin at once 
out of the commonplace. 
we dreamed, it was not to duplicate old 


successes or old failures, but was to mark a 


new era, so we hoped, in the training of 
men and women. In a word, it was to 
bring the education of to-morrow straight 


to the youth of to-day. 

In those marvellous days of creative op 
portunity we were hampered by no pre 
No tradition from 
the old world or the new laid on us its dead 


hand, 


arranged rule of action. 


As the young president standing in 
the west end of the quadrangle proclaimed 
on that eventful first day of October, 1891 
Our university has no history to fall back upon. 
No memories of great teachers haunt its corridors. 
In none of its rooms appear the traces which show 
worked. No 


ivy like, to its fresh new 


where a great man has lived and 


tender associations cling, 
traditions. It is 


still 


walls. It is hallowed by no 


hampered by none. Its finger 
forward. 


make. 


posts point 
Traditions and associations it is.ours to 
future of the uni 


From our work the 


versity will grow, as the splendid lily from the 


modest bulb. 

To be sure, we had then all the experi 
but we 
Nothing 


forced us to use it in any specified way 


ence of the world to fall back upon 
were to draw our own conclusions. 
Any method we wished was ours. The only 
fixed quantity was found in the ever-vary 
And on the 
variety 


ing traits of human nature 


recognition of this infinite our 
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scheme was primarily based. Every form 
of talent, we held, was worthy of training. 
To develop strength we must bring out per- 
sonality. To this end, we must first have 
teachers adequate for their responsibilities. 
A university performs its function not in 
what it compels, still less in what it forbids, 
but in its provision for intensifying the 
student’s best abilities. 

Organization is a secondary thing. It 
will come soon enough. Like old age, it 
creeps upon us unawares. So the fewer 
rules the better until rules make themselves, 
Under the worst possible organization, or 
none at all, great teachers may do noble 
work, as the history of learning clearly 
shows. Wherever placed, the great man 
leaves a great mark on all with whom he 
comes in contact. 

Professor Osborn, of Columbia, once ex- 
pressed his belief that the American college, 
with its happy-go-lucky lack of system 
could never produce a Darwin. In opposi- 
tion to this view, I claimed that it could 
quite as readily as any other system, given, 
of course, the raw material to work upon. 

To my mind, in the making of a great 
naturalist three things are necessary: the 
original material, the fine human stuff; 
next, contact with nature; and finally, the 
help and example of a great teacher. These 
three factors cooperated in the life of Dar- 
win. It is clear that Cambridge and Edin- 
burgh, as schools of science did not make 
him. He himself bears witness to the ‘‘ in- 
eredible dullness ’’ of the lectures he heard. 
If that were all, Stanford University could 
have certainly done a better job. 

But the first essential, the raw material, 
the choice mosaic of germ plasm—this was 
already there to work upon and this no 
school could create. 

The second element, contact with nature 

a free gift to all who seek it—Darwin 
found on the moors of Cambridgeshire, by 


its brooks and its hedges. In fullest meas- 
ure, California offers this contact to all. 

As to the third essential, the spell of a 
great life, this Cambridge provided. Dar- 
win himself gives the clue. He says that he 
‘‘walked with Henslow’’ and Henslow was 
one of the great botanists of his time. To 
walk with Henslow was in itself a generous 
education. To make possible such relations 
is the university’s choicest function. It 
should furnish the Henslows with whom its 
Darwins may walk. 

For the permanent values of a university 
center in its faculty. All the virtues of 
mind and soul should be theirs collectively, 
and as far as may be, individually—friend- 
liness, self-devotion, intellectual honesty, 
sincerity of purpose, love of work, strength 
to carry it on, accuracy, profundity, broad- 
mindedness, reverence, refinement, above 
all else, an unshaken and unshakable faith 
in human nature—each one of these is 
vitally essential. They may not all be 
detected in any one man or woman, but they 
must appear in the composite whole. 

Nevertheless, whatever stress may justly 
be laid on the personality of teachers, one 
must not undervalue details of organization. 
Traditions there are that belittle, regula- 
tions that starve or cramp, details that irri 
tate and limitations that waste. A univer 
sity should be framed for advancement. 
The chambers of its soul should widen as 
the years go by. Whatever bounds it im 
poses on itself should be flexible and tem 
porary. Then as its life grows more com- 
plex, it must frame certain rules of pro- 
cedure. The value of these rules will rest 
on the principle that lies behind them. 
Stanford was free to choose its own educa- 
tional principles. The four most funda- 
mental with which we started were (a) the 
democracy of mental powers, (b) the elec- 
tive system, (c) the major-department ar- 
rangement, and (d) individual initiative as 
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the prime element. With these, coeducation 
and the applications of science were taken 
as matters of course. 

Negatively we did not believe in pre- 
scribed courses of study, in the disciplinary 
value of undigested learning, in promoting 
scholarship by prohibitions, by marks, 
honors or prizes, or by financial subsidies as 
baits in the educational trap. Furthermore, 
we resolved that a university need not be 
valued for its bigness, nor even for the vari- 
ety of its functions, believing it better to do 
a few things well than to strive weakly to 
cover the whole ground of learning. For 
the ultimate function of the endowed uni 
versity must be differentiated from that of 
the state institution. It is the duty of the 
latter to minister to all the higher eduea- 
tional needs of the state. It is the privilege 
of the former to set standards of aim and 
standards of achievement. 

And further still, we conceived of univer- 
sity life as an opportunity to be looked on 
as such by all who came. Those who did not 
rise to its stimulus were better somewhere 
else. So because the chief source of human 
wastage in our republic is the open saloon, 
from the first we refused to enter into 
rivalry with this, or any other institution 
that fattens on men’s weaknesses. The 
chains of a vile habit inhibit wholesome 
development. 


Free should the scholar be, free and brave. 


Now let us go back to our four main prin- 
ciples of organization to consider them in 
some detail. But here I must turn aside to 
ask the kind indulgence of all those whose 
fate it has been for a quarter of a century 
to hear me expound in theory and in prae- 
tise the element of freedom in education. 
That has been our watehword. And be- 
eause from the beginning we wished to em- 
phasize the value of intellectual freedom, of 
discipline which is self imposed, not vouch- 


safed from above, we chose as our academic 
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motto the words of Ulrich von Hutt 
spoken four centuries ago, **Die Luft der 
Freiheit weht.’’ ‘*The winds of freedom ars 
blowing.’’ 

Demoera ‘y of the mind was th nspir 


tion of the early days of Cornel] | hniver 


sity. Under its lead, we of the | r class 
of 1872 established our first college journa 
We called it The Cornell Era, For it truly 
marked a new era in college history en 
college men studied engineering and ag 
culture along with Greek and Latin, wl 
even 1n a literary course ge gv and botany 
might be ounted ft rds ore Chat 
such subjects could be aecepted s t 
primary reason why mvsell went to ¢ r 
nell and not to 

Now democracy of th nd was not the 


discovery of Andrew D. White, its greatest 


apostie No great idea originates perhaps 
with any one person. But at Cornell it was 
first developed in workable fashion It 
holds that all mental powers should be 


recognized as free and equal, each alike en 


titled to make the most of itself In this 


spirit, Ezra Cornell had said, 
I would found an institution in whieh ar 


son may find instruction in any study 
Indeed, it is not for the university to 
foster an aristocracy of studies, It shall 


not maintain that Latin or Greek or philos 
ophy or physics, or anything else, is a pr 
mary essential in education, or that those 
whose minds do not turn in some favored 

left uneducated. All the 


vwers of the mind, the application of 
| 


direction shall bi 
knowledge as well as its extension and pres 
ervation, are the subject matter of the unl 
versity. 

Such a conception of higher edueatior 
naturally finds its expression in the elective 
system. This compels the abandonment of 
the old idea involved in the word ‘‘curri 
ulum’’ or little raee-course, with its lov 


and high hurdles, its ‘‘little go’’ and 
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more 
Was 1fS SUPPOS¢ 


penance done 





‘h eommon 





the pressure of the widening of human 
knowledge, the appleation of sciences nd 
the insistence of human needs, the Ame1 
ican college has changed its theor n these 
regards I'} irriculum is no longer a 


rac irse. Its participants do not run in 
a circle, but set out in all directions along 
widely divergent paths. For the new ap- 


peal of widened helpfulness has brought 
into the college new and variant types of 
Teachers brought 


often ill 


men, with variant needs. 


up under the old regime have 


unde rstood how to deal with hese. 


College students in 


general may be 
div ided into two classes: those who eare and 
Only the first class need 


Whatever the needs of the 


those who don’t 
be consid red. 
others. their place is not in the college. 
Students who care may be again divided as 
whether volitional or vova- 


The 


VW ho 


to the impulse, 
tional, which compels their interest. 
each field those 
work for the love of it. They may be class- 


‘*Greek-minded 


men,”’ to 


best students in are 


ical scholars, men or 


Roman-minded use Emerson’s 


phrase, or they may be botanists, anato- 
mists. phy siologists, chemists, teachers, phil- 
historians, economists, 


ologists engineers, 


physicians or jurists. They may spring up 
in any field, and they work to the limit for 
the mere joy of working. The investigators 
of the world, those who widen the scope of 
knowledge in an appreciable extent, belong 
to this class. Every door should be held 
wide open for them, and not one of them 
should be compelled to turn out of his way 
by the lure of a degree. 


The vocational impulse has also its place 


AND 
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dents in our universities are, broadly speak 
ng, better scholars than students tera 
ture. They see that their future depends 
absolutely on their preparation. They ar 
to deal with the forces of nature, and nature 
brooks no ignorance or deception. They say 
at Harvard; ‘‘One is a fool to study in the 
college; one is a fool not to study in the 
law school.’’ It is a matter of common ob 
servation that in professional schools of high 
standards even the idler and the dil f 
may suddenly rise to honest work 
It is, therefore, not a forward movement 


or colleges and 


universities to turn away 


from vocational studies in the interest of 


pure culture. The voeation, however, must 


not be narrowly construed, as a man of 


force in any field needs as wide a horizon 
is the university can give him. No ¢ rt is 


wasted if undertakea conscientiously and 


with the purpose of adding foundation on 
which one’s specialty may rest. But with- 
out volitional or vocational relations, with- 


out joy in the work or hope in its final com- 
yleflon, a boy would better keep out of col 
something 


turn his attention to 


which to him is real. 
In the 


adopted the elective system with open eyes 


beginning Stanford University 


; 


certain that no other one made possible the 


best scholarship. 


The old classical course 
had broken down under the pressure of live 
rested on the 
basis of Greek thought and Greek 
Its ideal looked backward and 
upward to the loftiest achievements of the 
the of be 
form, of language and of thought. As 


subjects and live issues. It 
noble 
expression. 
matter iutv of 


human race 1n 
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Thoreau once observed, ‘* Those only talk « rss S R 

rorge neg Gre k W ver knew it lo vet the ¢ i 

h Greek led man these four years ng fa ru ! \ 

In acade S les CO nv WwW h @ { ns 1 hn s l { ! 

cious tl} S we ost satisfying and en types of 1 1 ques 

larging It matters t \ 
But th COUTTS \ S harr il | Spe il ra ( ~ VI 

and some thirty vears ag gan to give hroug) 

place to that condition o irs which I] vy astu satir I] 

have eis het called I pat work’’ stru Ss i 

stage « e curriculum The expansion of s intr nd m 

the natural and physical sciences, each one _ that of Br nstit 

changing t whole current of thought in its of Euripides 

field; the demands of French and German Moreover, under the elect S\ 

literature; a new attitude towards the move possible lor a te er to do his finest 

ments of hist ry; the growth of economics, Ni ionger oO ip 1 wit ~~ the iregs 

jurisprudence, modern philosophy, not safe learning’’ as Agassiz once terme 


nor sane, perhaps, but drawn fromthe study — lege irse at Harvard, | in 


of things as they are, all these, one by one learner and thus lead himself to the fir 
or altogether, clamored for a place in col lines of scienes With students in 

lege courses. Slowly, grudgingly, all were advanced and thorough work b 
admitted, crowding out, in greater or less. sible. Such students givi { her 


measure, Greek, caleulus and Latin. Each life. 


new subject, like the camel with its head With the e ved usefulness wl 


within the tent, moved forward to occupy. marked the advent of the elective s) 


Each subject, old and new, Was squeezed twen V to tl rty \ irs ago hye ran the me 
to the briefest possible compass, though the growth of the eges. They drew 

new ones were no more compressible than new kinds and many more of the than 
the old. It was clear before long that not ever befor This fresh impulse was don 
all could be brought into one uniform nant in the early days of Stanford, and a 


course. Thereupon several arrangements like stimulus soon gave fresh vigor 
were devised, in each of which some educa- whole iniversity vorld Ready-n 
tional faction should have its way. But courses, the acme of pedagogic laziness, wer 
these ill-adjusted and shifting courses were’ discarded. Like ready-made clothing, suc! 
necessarily less. specialized and therefore courses really fit nobody, and an education 
less thorough than the old classical one, and iLike a suit of thes, should be fitted he 
as advanced work in one subject has a man who is to we 
greater cultural value than elementary Some criticisms s ipply to the 

work in several, so in almost every regard tive syst It has not yet wholly « 

the patchwork plan marked a step down- nated ‘‘the reluetant student.”’ rl n 
ward. iny system do this No plan ever 1 1, 

This period, however, was one of transi- lazy man brilliant. It is he eart 


tion only, and led directly to the elective sys- efficient that the opportunities 
tem. which made thoroughness possible in life should be granted 


any one of many lines. In a prescribed Again tl 
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of eh the student iv sel errat 
cout rdanee with temporary 
whin rather than with any theory of edu 
n velopment. This 1s true; but it 
k se true that the course apparently 
+} ost erratic may pr ng the S ident In 
; + \ + ; é st! noest Tea ners It 
Tey a) 7 hat Vou! s id cs ire VPOLt 
your te eP Is 
| i or We ire to i th + th elective SVs 
7 \f re te p it1oO1 ti) 1! lie oY p y 
‘ 4 er tion ~ so 61S true I | 
p ture Spe lal zat li ke other Io! S 
But experience does not show that the 
danger of indue specialization S a ser 
ous on Phe irrent college ind oul 


man ventures to sp LiL Ze t all shows tha 
he has a rt nae nence e of character 
for the Is al iwainst it | lization 
ni} e ft } ighness It wives TO each man 
a b line by wv h he ! easure the 
amiss t n investigatol it oo ves 

gator can ford to saci ‘ S spe ty 
for e sake of breadth loroughness 
should take prec nee over vers ty [ 
do not advocate narrowness of sympathy ot 


eation is none too broad for the growing 
scholar in any field. But the forces in the 
mind should not be seattered in guerrilla 
bands, but marshaled toward leadership. 
Recognizing these conditions, Stanford 
from the very first attempted to strengthen 
and support the principle of election in 
studies by means ol the major-department 
arrangement. This plan as we know it at 
Stanford and as now ! ore or less develop d 
in other universities was foreshadowed in 


these words of Agassiz to his students in 


) 
\ spe ilty is the é ‘ yn The 
ve strong ‘ gh possessiot 
; toet af a Hwe avat nust 
yund in its results. What sort n 
s it prod W hat is S ntot 
ne 1 ssary to « { . 
Lis rill f Ss I 1 ) er 1 
Stl roiil Té nersol | rest TO wre! 
ne s L SO ties r nat ns, 1 1 to 
t nae inane te f 
eT \ ’ suits n } S TT PY ir 
eople tend to lervaluc ri tu 
evements ! yiten ty S 
staken for dis ne. Ur 
lie! s not dis ne. Real 
volves response with head a1 rt 1 e 
lictates of individual consc1 t te 
FO! | imperativ Ss set \ 
inuel Kant lr} ine! il su ssi0l 
mw snown by ne masses ll nti | rope 
st is in exact oppos to t lictum 
the great philosopher 
The output of 1 lleges oe 
iniformitv for which Europe has strive! 
Much that Europe values, justly or not, we 
have neglected in the interes newer and 
Si Times elontiel de T sSiubpstal 
is more portant than polis! 1 init 
tive outweighs all other forms of eftheiency 
It is our highest aim in Ame! to grant 
not merely a liberal education, but, to bor 
row a word from Dr. Peabody, a “‘liberating 
] i+ + neet 


edueation,’’ which shall fit a man 
unforeseen demands. 


Democratic discipline and paternal disc) 


pline lie at opposite poles in national d vel 
opment. Each has its defenders in our re 
public as elsewhere. But as a nation we 
stand pledged to the discipline that evolves 
from within and rests on personal initia 
tive. Its results are unequal, but in the 
long run it is more efficient as an impulse 


n individual or social life. We w wrk under 


orders. as before, but not sealed orders 


The true American belongs to a political 














I 














+ 


party or a religious organization, not to take 
direction from it, but to use it for purposes 
which he shares with the group. To him the 
party or organization is a means toward 
individual or social ends, not an end in 


itself. In our higher education as in our 


political affairs we as a nation are pledged 
to this position. From the discipline self- 
imposed arises a form ot SOC al d SCLDLIMe 


unst lfish devotion to a common cause nar 


acteristic of a land of individua!, freedom 
The highest patriotism, the patriotism o 
humanity, can not develop in a people whose 


every man Is a patient cog in the wheels of 


} } } 


a social, industrial or military machin 


The American scholar has vindicated his 
raining, not only in the great projects of 
is own country in which he has done his 
part, but also in his ability to respond effi 
ciently to calls from older lands. The one 
supreme achievement which stands out in 


the present war above all operat OnS of war 


riors, diplomats and statesmen, is the rel 
of Belgium. This work, as you know, was 
planned and directed by a Stanford alum 


nus, Herbert Clark Hoover. In it, som 
seventy-five students from America have 
taken part. These have labored under the 
most trying conditions, without pay and 
without guiding precedents of any kind 
They have had to suppress all individua 
opinions, devoting themselves quietly and 
wholly to the work of feeding millions o 
unemployed and helpless people. and to r 
lieving distress, each in the district assigned 
to him. They had no guarantees of 
vidual comfort or even safety, no set of 
orders to follow, each had to depend on his 
own judgment in the face of any crisis. 
And with all these limitations, their work 
has won the unqualified admiration of com 
petent judges from every side, the respect 


of the belligerents, the boundless devotion 


of the Belgian people. 
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the educationa irgument for pulsory S t fauls ! Ss] t and 
military ser s mainly derived Turn Why is t re us 
these disobedient brats I t lr r generation does \ ts W 
n ! men are saying ring nowledge its sters wn 
thev so sorelv 1 | But so ! t st We as 
t! irgument does not seem ) f n : 1! rt I 
vincing It has to ] the apl rar if te mn Wi S ) | l 
i ‘patent remedy’ and too little t ju lo not kr : t t And 
It} Ol the carel il Study oO the d ‘ . t 1! laren T ] ert T ! ] 
one regards afflictions as ‘‘ plagues,’’ as And just is re not quite su 
explicable strokes of ill-fortune i hat l weal the more dete! 
treat thi n this summary Tas! I But mined t t s] r \ W r 
surely the | ter wav 1s to treat el is t n ? home. t i! stata ¢ 
matters of cause and eff If our chil isiness, We nd ! nNinions } cing 
dren do not obey, why do they not What ir points of view shal And as sult 
has made them so unlike ourselves It of it here comes r r hvst , 
may be that if we can discover the cause of tension between ft] vo groups, tl dk 
the disease we may kewise discern a nanding instant obediet nd conformits 
remedy. It is pract ally eertain that we the other feeling instinctiy y tha t 5 
shall not discover a remedy until we do vho gy the eco nds ar rt sul 
know the cause their sci do not really ex t or wis 
Now the outstanding fact in the situation that thev will be obeved 

is that these children ars ours They Now if this be 1 the sour i 
are our flesh and blood, our spirit. Our troubl s obvious that there is no quick 
families have moulded and shaped then nd ready solution of the } Only 
the soci ty which we are.has developed and iS ir grip on life becomes rl ( ly 5 
influenced them. They are what they ar ve work out a clearer and s r view 0 
chiefly because of us. As against the con human values and procedures, W , 
ditions which created us, the ynditions nary relationship of old and young be re 
which create them differ in only one essen- established. It will take a long t to do 
tial respect The e] ite d ff rs 1 tt] the that and ny eanwh le we IST l the 
soil is much the same; the only really in isk and wait for its com] ° 
portant difference is that we had wiser and But I fear that I am not ! nd 
better parents than they. It would seem ing my own business. Let n hurry 
well. therefore, that we examine ourselves back and discuss directly this proposal that 
before prescribing a remedy. And the real the drillmaster shall do r the 1 er 
issue appears, I think, in the remedy which what the teacher has not been able to do 
has been proposed. The trouble is not ap- for himself. 

for it With many features of the proposal | 


parently that children will not obey, 
is assumed that they will obey the 
The complaint is that 
not obey us. And that of course admits of 
quite diffe rent trom 


W hat is there 


another explanation 


the one we have been giving. 


find myself in hearty sy 


ieve in discipline, in order, 


what is worthy of it. A 
attracted by the prom! 


development which the 


| } 
e 


mpathy. 
in obedience ti 


nd I an mucho 
proper physical 
proposal offers. 
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And again plan appeals to me becaus pl dur in 

t involves ompulsion vives us a re which hes R lor is! 

quired st idy As ig nst the s é Y. \ t ’ \ . 
+ election, it seems to me of vast importance e f { 
that | our young people should | I vould b ns 

quired to take rtain common elements s 

training. But. on the other hand, ther S purpos sist 

room [01 ice DV te rs as [ ween re ! r f 

quired studies, and I an t at I ov is Ss 

vinced tl this proposed choice is vise t \ i) 

one ‘lav I state to vou tl] questions I Vv. vou I ~ 

vhich a schoolmaster ould ask if such vou don’t. \ ! But 

require nt were proposed oh l ! le! po! I I ny ex S 

The plan is that a ir young men subject whether s ! ry 

shall be trained for military servic It nee 

may be presumed that this training is to hay nswered it neg 

be well Given, that the voun men W i} pe 1n n t the ntry ’ , 

some important degre ready for itary represented vy ft 4 

service when the training has been acquired through ¢ rress and S 

This w 1 mean ultimately that all ou i “ 

voung n of sufficient health and vigo dreds « l ls \! r 

ould le for use in the army i hat ! . king S 

time L nee It is been estimated i I tary tr ning 1d i 

would re ier ay vleator if S000 000 o1 is n edu ; . lure ; 
} 10.000.000 men between the res 18 and tr t¢roiy i gal : . , 

») Now tl frst ques I ! hool not t oO! i t} ‘ Si 

master would ask t] ie of this sug to be trail 

gestion is ‘‘Do you need an army of this y ent { 

S1z¢ S it a requisite of your m1 irv poliey easily su ! t SI 

that vou should have so many n as this privilege res ng I ! 

available for servic And I think he Und ! 

would say furthe If you do need such leg ' n s 

in army, you ght to advantage take nis mpuisor’ t 

necessity as basis for educational pt tions } t. It mu 

cedure f you do not need such an army, that t e { 

you ild not Pos y es ih 1 SU ss essent ; YT S | S 

ful scheme of instruction upon it It olleg | that tl 

would not be a very pr sing venture to not be s red ! 

require attendance at theological schools if 1al success ndet 

there were To he no el} lI hes n vh ! In le) 4 s f niy 

isters might practise their art Medical our A n vive tter 1 

schools would, I think. lose something of ter 

their force and charm if there were no dis- the sens - and of 

eases in the human forn And in the sar loes no! tary training. A 

wav. to attempt to build an edueation . t ys . 
a 
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thoss who eome from other schools ? As 


against that suggestion I would put in evi 
dence the statement that apparently the 
overwhelming majority of our school- 
masters have been opposed to military 
teaching. Are the graduates of the state 


‘olleges which, under the Morrill Act. hav: 


citizens.than those of other colleges? As 
against that it is worthy of note that prior 
to the war at least other eoll ces which were 
free to choose had not deemed it wise to 
follow the lead of their sister institutions 
which were giving such training under com 
pulsion. Are our soldiers and sailors better 
men, better citizens, in the ordinary rela- 
tionships of life than are other men? | 
would not deny it, but I should hesitate to 


scheme of training 


found a_ universa 
upon it. 

And, on the other hand, will not other 
subje cts give the desired training as well as 
does the discipline of the soldier? Is it not 
possible to demand obedience in the class- 
room in English, to insist upon precision 
and order in mathematics, to require sub- 
ordination of the individual to a common 


purpose in any classroom If not, then I 


think the advocate of military training will 
find himself in a dilemma. Are we to 
understand that the virtues in question are 
to be practised under the direction of the 


} 1 1 } 
“lilmaster two or three hours a weeK or 


for the remainder of the week or of the 
year they are to be lacking or ignored al 


together! If the virtues in question can 


not be practised in other fields, then there 
is no value in getting them from the mill 
tary exercises; if they can be practised in 
other elds hen thers a nee l of giv ng 
military training in order to secure them 
The plain truth is that there is not one of 


the virtues under discussion which ean not 


by proper teaching be as well developed in 


nnection with the teaching of other sub 
jects as under the guise of military tra 
ng. If those subjects are not giving tl 
virtues as wel is V i Vs right to exp + 
then they are not prope1 vuught. But 
the remedy for that is not the supplemer 
ing of bad teaching by good s the sub 
stituting of good teaching for bad in the 
field of those subjects whicl rt r own 
value, are chosen as proper parts of a school 


curriculum. 

We arrive at the same conclusion in an 
other way if we examine to see under what 
conditions military training has apparently 
given the virtues for which we seek. If 
be granted that it has been of value in 
Europe as a compulsory system or at Platts- 
burg as a voluntary system, does it follow 
that it would be equally valuable in Amer 

‘a as a compulsory system? Nothing seems 
more obvious than that it has been the n 
‘essity, the sense of necessity, underlying 
the system in Europe, rather than the systen 
tself which has given the results of wl n 
we hear so much. When a people like the 
Swiss, surrounded and hemmed in by un 
determined forces, gathers itself together 


for the common defense, it may well be that 


every Nay du spirit ret he | l l 
d nee! the ¢ mmon dre id Vie S ip 
oO it And we have often been told that in 


the German schools and the German indus 


tries there is the same domina r pressure 
from a national impulse which leads and 

trols the individu ~ rs in th 
discipline of the army. We | heard it 
said that the Ger! I S ( has 


Briton, his refusal to su 
and domination to which has been attri 


uted his lack of an army. But he has hada 
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navy, a navy which is perhaps the most gies. 1] rtu ts 
suecessfu apon in the present war. And _ seeking, but 

why has had it and kept it so well? I thi 
Simply | ise he has seen and felt the disap] nd 1 

I ed Oo! so that ! n nave | el “ ng l I l » 

to pay and to se! for the common caust ther al 


Simply b ise our hearts have not been ry 1 I] 
} 
, 
n it Richtlv or ronglv. we have not { . I. 
{ ‘ — ] ; ‘ — . 
the portance of n ary provisions, and l \ 
SO We I \ I (7 te 1 then ind } ive l ) et I 
| to gy ip poriers s well as virtues 1n the I I 
| y 
itary pat } \ | | 


] ‘ ’ 7 ’ ’ 
ll es na rouse ) the values O \ les ( l 
tary m ry serv e to the same values 10 ( . { 
\ , 
Ou List - A g iy nu O S 


tA 
, 

Jf 

J 








] 4 ’ 
tora is taken the training of sun I 
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! S di 1 rr" ! eno doubt tha j S | 
- \ i til i i i 
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It seems to 1 that ir nope es it SO 
much in the growth 1 W S in the t 
deve Op en oOo! lit { S I ur 
inderstanding of ea r we sl rn 
te | together. We at iffering think 
fr \ onis he 1 n tl y 
you if l TO GO 8O ng nd trv ( 
ou will find, first, that you can do it, and 
second, that it is worth d \g that 
\ } ! Su Ke our 

: ( res p pose 

‘ Si The eagerness KI ind to 
in stand so that the right things rat r 
thar rong may be don 

ALI p Rk MEI I p 

\ (4 

THE PUBLIC LIBRARY AND THE 

PURSUIT OF TRUTH 

DOS na year such 

= 1 } S n s overtur! 
Ing nd uphea s, not \ aterial 
tl s bu ls and hat had s ed 
mo l cer nties hat es Lich Spe i tne 
{ ( ir annual eeting in the discus 
S ( iil r 4 ? questions | eS, 

rises ’ S is the itt ness T TT lé 
things SubDServiel \ Te qu uke 

us ( i! igh 1 l ( events ou I 
! ion W rest rid, and « 

ith t iniverse; take us out o ir pl 

eSssi ‘ es ind K Ls ‘ Is O 
! I IS1L\ selves And t \ <¢ l 
Si S r} ps evel \ hay ! seen 
f re | | ur pl CSS l Sal | ns I 

nt part to play rld matters. Het 

\\ ¢ \ I St Sour genel 1 Py 

nferet Publ Library nd 

Demoeracy 

W) ever t ! y | | é 

" ” . t the act e of 

results of free-will or are determi for 

I by ers and ises OVer V 
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give. Outer peace and harmony and effi tion. W 


ciency do not mean inner conditions of ther il d racy ; it : 
; same kind nee ssarily, and if they are f the theorv does 
forced upon us they generally mean quite worse for the theo 
the contrary that bv the fruits 
Doubts of democracy, its value as con to know if it is r 
pared with the values of other forms of lhe ns iS] 
vovernment, bitter criticisms of ts weak toa nd what 1s no. is 
nesses, disbelief in the final accomplish anv worker with vis 
ments of its stated ends, are s ymmonly that a great mass 
heard all about us that only 1 rooted fait! telligent r hazy led 
that knows its reasons is sure of standing waked uy l 
ivalnst the tide those ving this 
lhe believer in and the promoter of keep everlastingl) . rt 
demo racy 1n these d iVS has need of a great the worid in not go . ¢ t 
patience, a firm eonviction, a balanced volden age to @ k 4 


mind He needs to remember that the that there is ar rg 
faults of democracy are the faults of hu nsciously or uneor is 
man nature itself, and that for what all bound to bring us a it 


have done or helped to get done or hindered place if it is wisely gu his 


being done. all bear the consequences ; W hil Is an mm ng toree ft t nt 
the faults of other forms of control aré sisted (one y st 1 t t 
the faults of human nature plus those en ment and take 1 ri n ! 


t gendered by undue power or monopoly, and names at those vy ro forw 
all abide by the results of what the feu yne’s back and take 1 


have done We Can correct our ow mis the Ss ibseq el ! ect S ? 


takes, retrace our own missteps, but wher save one's ning vears 
they are the mistakes and m ssteps of others turbanes per s it it is us 
who have power over us, where s our nthe road a | ’ 
remedy nseless in the 
Out of democracy iy evolve something there w sf 
greater and better than we have 4 vi S 
sioned ut as one watches the human tid ( i 1 c 
over the world, the rising of classes o1 damage 
submerged, the awakening of nations one c 
Siu bering or stupefi 1 under a ibsolute onoral ! 
sway of some kind, the eall of the women « ince. Wher . 
all civilized eountries to be pressed { that there is no s 
service, it is fair to believe that for vears hav een thi 
to come ore democra ‘vy rather than less Is fear 


the next number on the program, the next bogies are pi 


nhase through wh we must work ti 


oul rovers rt} 
goal. There are faults inherent in de nt 


racy; granted. We are beginning to see gence, it is 
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| QO 
secured t 
servation of some apparently unimpor 
facet. but we do not know how many tin 
is been put on the trail of a t1 
nte n a book, around w 
a rht visible t t rs 
the written word has lu 
( tion ! y} nh ore 
sensed and sorbed 
rarian could kno ld 1 
it real t] power ft 
nh J the Oks r whiel 
~ sé ) ’ or \\ 
taken | 1 kn not t 
puffed up vw rid 
his respons ty. If 
liscovery, the inspired res] 

1 words, the impulse vard 
truth or truths, for whicl 
accountable, would he | t 
hold his hand saying \\ 

r truth I must 1 rfer 
Vv ellerIs, whatever \ 

" ever my apprehensions 
nfider in truth’s power 
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(On the sheives are the hooks and other 
records to disprove the misleading figures 
) one sid O! the otner If new 8 entific 
discoveries seem to eonnote changes n 


moral or religious belief, they must be met 
new moral or religious discoveries, not 
hy denials unsupported orr isals to con 


(it 


r or the suppression of the discovery 

It is entirely possible, if we keep cool, that 

ve may find the connotat » be only 
seeming, 

‘ew librarians are entirely free in thei 


movements when it comes to the 


} } 
DOOKS 


udice d 


biased 


There may he a distrustful or 


board member trying to exercise a 
censorship; there may be a timid 
member afraid of a one-sided community, 
and books may have to be withdrawn as a 
lice by order of the 


sop to popular preju 


board. Whether or not there is re lly 
thing untrue in the book, it can safely be 


left to profit by the advertisement it gets 


in the contest t is the library that loses 
for some people begin to mistrust an insti 
ution that is afraid of a book, for a book 


permanently damage 


temporary and seeming 


damage brings out at once the defenders 
of the other side and puts the question 
again to the forum Most librarians have 


} 


at some time or other been requested to 


beeause of their 
books 
will almost invariably show that they hav: 
attacked 
Much more to be dreaded than open assault 
the hooks is the 


brary’s policy 


withdraw certain books 


untruth, but investigation of the 


not truth, but an institution 


upon library’s buying of 


nterpenetration of a public 


by insidious and gradual changes in its 


personnel, or in its rules, or in its guiding 


Those who wish all argument for 


factors. 


; } 


and against to have a fair field, need to be 
everlastingly vigilant to keep the umpire s 
have courage ‘*Nothing Is 


\ ielded 


ind to 
that is 


mind 


lost not up,’’ the German 


AND 
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saving has it, and if ft hbrarv will n 
give u ts right. it n not lose it, but 
t must also have the intelligence to know 
vhat is happening and where and how its 
right is being endangered 
Perhaps sines tne TouNndatiol rT the 
vorld, ours is the first ger de 
nd Tacts, to be Willing n ti i to 
é icts however disconcerting, however 
disappointing, however shockit \ vel 
the world men and women a1 ising ft 
live longer in a fool’s paradis Let us 
hear the whole,”’ is the cry; ‘‘let us know 
our real situation. so that we mav make it 
better, so that we may no long on 
i false foundation and there is no doubt 
that some terrible things ar ng to 
rht through the drama, throug e nove 
through t} new contact be veel lass na 
lass even through the falling out 
thieves. We ean no longer tur ir backs 
n these in the Victorian manne vering 
ip the glimpses we have had and iKIng 
beheve we have seen nothing, or putting a 
touch of legal salve upon a visible sore spot 
too much has been shown. Fac nditions 


we must: 


ever or whi 


The schools give th tizen s t tl 
ibility to read, the free library 1 the 
press, the stage and the moving picture 
ind life itself gives him his mate or 
hought Might the first four ag s 
( bine to uphold the liberty of the adult 


to know what concerns hin 


hat it is judged best he sl ll kno ny 
those who have interests to serve, howeve1 
worthy these interests may s es ild 
have the prime requisite for an enlightened 


} ’ , ’ 
democracy capable ol infinite deve 


The spirit of truth itself seems to be 
y 7, | in the vO] ] e} k ng thy or} 
nanifold and different voices, and throug! 


the printed word Is if not a 


Ace that is offered to the p ib] ¢ library. 


< 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS a = 
ENGINEERING EXPERIMENT STATIONS IN THE e at ‘ : Ye 
STATE COLLEGES . . 


TH passage f thi hil tr rdueed . +} per ~ i l ri 
tx rt he 
Senate by Mr. Newlands, to establish exper J 
. + otot s in tl Land Gr ? ( leg T ‘ } 6 rr \ 
s, is urged by the Committee of One Hu : * 
red on S fic Research of the America sul 
Ass n for the Advancement of Sci the attent t 


Sa at le , AN INSTITUTE OF HYGII AND LI 
nesident of the University of Wi ale STITUTE OF HY NI I 


; ; HEALTH 
chairman, and Professor J. MeKeen Cattell, 


_ _ ~ ‘ I ; 
? , | | 7 
. | x ow y it . 
| S ‘ g ; l . 
f£ l B 
W k thy ip} i ons < s é ce n ‘ I 1a 7 1] | 
emocracy poss e pv 8s iecreasing the bor re 
| ‘ — 
j re Tro! enc! ti tT eq i ( rtu T\ cal i . 
i l I t 
t 
; ; , | 
\\ T h, 
. 
lod ‘ ] ‘ 
a W h is for the ‘ benefit i can not 
sually ‘ old to Ss, must ted : ‘ 
¢ rT i 
. \J 
WW ry S it ‘ itional state r | I h {) 
su} ort 1 l ontr s desirable 1 ed tT I ind r 10 
, 
resea 1 its 1 e has been fully prove } 
the id grant colleges igricuiture and the me 
char urts. establishes the states and t r 
; ] ; 
ries vy the Congress 1 abe 
£ ; ; 
" 
Wy r ther cone on wit! é ‘ 
those colleges an agr tural experiment stat t i t 
wv} } the national vo rnment appropr tes ! t 
y $ 0 for agr ral research, the re I t \ 
ts of which have he ( untold value t ! ‘ ting 
+ } i to ti if , I 
~ 
W expe! me t stat the mecha 
irts and engineering ! yg i their seope re 
4 } 
searcl n physics he othe sciences 
, } ; } + +} + | ww 
wo | ri eq ‘ \ 
re i I nyt 1 their yt | 
W Ag t the present ( 
rected to the need of pr I ‘ 
emergency ind this can best ‘ Sie 
the iava el t ot s( t ‘ i iT ‘ 
people to meet new eonalit 8 i s 
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( ( 1 bureau chief before he went doctor of pedagog And W. Edsor 
t ( rnetl "e = ite s . + } } f Nou 
Dr. J. Carteton Bett, managing editor of York Cit 
the Journal « Educational Psychol for Ay rary degre red Ai 
he past Ttour ve I fessor of ne ( ‘ r ] I Har 
teaching t the I’ niver tv of lex ‘ lr on NX. M rac 7 professor ’ sty 
turn to the Brookl [rainit S 1 for Johns Hopkins 1 rsit iM S 
| chers in Septe! ber 74, pr ssor of parativ rud 
Dr. -Davip R. K n Ju 1 resumes the bia | "oe 
presid f Bellevue College, Omaha, Ne Ernest M. Hopkins, president Dart 
. , it Colleas ‘ ' torat ] +1 
' \ h he | » fifteen vears Prior g ind | 1 
te. 1904 Aart B. Hunter, *7¢ ri! St. A 
tine’s School, Raleigh, N. ¢ 
PROFESS Weir C. Ketver has been elected ' 
Pes | ; f Gy e ( + ( lea Hy 1 ede | I [ versit Pe ~ 
vanes pe ' c 
President A. T. Ormond, who died last yeat ed 
; Wo ia . f 
Professor Ketler is a s Dr. Isaac ¢ McCormick, 
Ketler, founder and first president of the inst urgh, and on Professor Bliss Pt 
tution. Harvard University, who d ered 
, ' mencement oratio1 
Dr. Wattace B. FLEMING was installed as 
president of West Virginia Weslevan College Dr. Wittiam T. Foste! residk Reed 
on June 20 College, Portland, Oregon, was t 
ment speaker at Northwestern University. Phe 
Presipent J. M. Hamitton, of the Montana _ , 
degree ol d tor I 3 erred , 
Stat ( leg f Agr ture and Mechani 
nim 
Arts. whose resignation was prest nted to the : 
‘ > = en. J. Georce Becut, secretary of the Pen 
State Board of Education and accepted, on 3 I Ed 
> mm : "1 ; , svylvania State Board of duecation, and Dr 
request of Chancellor Elliott has consented to . 
ee ; :, J. A. A. Haas, president of Muhlenberg ‘ 
remain as head of the institution for tirs2. : 
lece, were the speakers June 20 at the d 


SUPERINTENDENT L. P. BE» 


Wis.. has accepted rT 
, — % : 
Eva VERS, Ind. at a cost tT up vards 
Tue appointment 
Fitch, president of Andover Theological Set ‘ 
of the U2 ersity of Vermont be givel 


nary, ol Cambridge, as profess rol e | Tr +] : 

. the evening of July 1] 

of religion and Biblical literatur Amherst ; the newly elected comm » of a 
College, was announced eation for the state of Vermont 

PROFESSOR JOHN Kk. Lorp, of the department Proressor MarR\ WHiTon Ca vs, of Wel 


retired from ve service philosophy of th r 
Ow the 1a } retire I the r the | lf ve r ending Dece 1, 191¢ 

presidency Dartmou Collerve. 1 degre the lectureship held tor t vear by Pr 
f doctor of laws has beet eonferred on Ernest fessor George H. P eI Harvard | 


Fox Nichols. Dr. Nichols becomes protessor 
Other degrees con Auona those ho will eg 


ferred by the college summer school of New York University ar 


of letters on William A. Dunning, professor 01 Dr. Lewis M. Terman, associa 
iversity and the degree education in Stanford J 


physics at Yale University. 
were the degree of d ctor 


history in Columbia U 
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ric] | lucatio | Comm n of the City of rive i dinner ft 
Pittsburgh, and that Mr. Frick would 
the fund to $500,000 Dr John A. 


ear, the custodia the ind r vears. wil d t ‘ y 2 vill | 
pt the 1 me } d ra ecret, s | 4 ruests r r-d r 
t t t w oO Pr I r n Tt t I These rr Mr Mar { ( Br i 


meet e m ‘ ! i ft yvomen I ( } | ereit | 1 ] 
ll rsit the cost t dings i r r I I 
landscape rd dd ! t - th rst te ] Und 
the | t ( I t, amounted tf S t A S 
$4.90.000 Heartily approving the el oe . nes ture is aaa 1] wad ted 
site and the change in plans, and desiring that dental hvgienists. 1] ddit l 
the building yuld be in every respect his own nstruction to be given in t irses at 
gift to the university as a memorial, Mr. Noyes F{unter College. tl tudents 1 devote a 7 
on his own initiative has given the university eertain number of hours « 
the additional sum of $190,000. This complete Vanderbilt Dental Clinic working under 
rift of st llion dollars repr : the d 
the largest I lete building r s to the clini 
wl t I er r ed fron __— 
iny one ¢ r s been decided o1 t Ind 
Ir is pl | to hold the | meet tr | ersit 

t \ \ f University P \ ' 

I Ni } Cit rid l : | ‘ lt } a 
Saturday, December 30 d 31 Further d d 5 aw 1 | 
tails will be d in the Oct r nu r - t e levislatur 
f the 5 or Us m » ARNSTEIN, « 


tional Education Association. Those essays  4]] emplovees of the Board of Ed 
which have survived the first five readings are 4), antes sti n of teachers, _ \ grad 
now in the hands of the final board of Judges. 1.4 calaries. The request, 1 rranted. 
Wuen the National Edueation Association iffects several thousand mechanics, clerks, 
meets in New York the Teachers’ Section of engineers and inspectors. The survey is to b 


the New York Woman Suffrage party will undertaken with the understanding that 
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ibolition of position or the grading of 
salary shal iffect the pers holding t 
posit but shall apply only when the pos 
t ibolished or graded shall be vacated f 
e cause or another. The plan w 
be approved by both t B l Es 
ind the B Kd 
IN a report to t : l ( t t 
Board Jost S 1 Superintendents « 
I ~ rt r nended that t 
board be al d 1 that direct f 
iffairs | I ed Ss ree t sul 
tendent of s s. In summing uy] 3 
t fs 1 su s the board decla t 
the committee | l $ miss 
! comprehensive survey 1 be made u 
provision is made for adequ repres t 
from taff of f +, ‘ 
cials within t Bost . l system Ay 
pended to the reply is a statem« by Super 
tendent of S Is Frank B. D vl 
ils i ( I | ra any , + d 
vhicl S My p pI re 
I ther tor \ ‘ e py 
S l sr , - 
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sible for g, but in oF 
tion cco I ir t 
well-tried 1 ir 1 St. | ~ 
which a 1 departments have 
well-d ed, l livided au 
thority tl ‘ 
| r S ( 


Fairchild, professor of English in the Unive 
sity of Missouri; Edwin Lee Holton, profess 


of education in Kansas State Agricultural ¢ 
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han six groups of educational es 3 
the purpose of giving expert « 1 ef 
the toval Commiss Lastly Ss prop 
th t Prin Minister and t President 
the Board Education be asked to 1 
deputation from the ass tion f he p 
pose tr urg ge the ) ntm Ro 
Commission. We ment in sol deta 
program of this impor issocia 
it is only « compat 3 fi 
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forms of poetry, history and philosophy, and 
even physical science itself, no less than the 
ideal of freedom and the conception of a self- 
governing democracy; while the student is in- 
troduced to the great problems of thought and 
life at their springs, before he follows them 
through the wider but more confused currents 
of the modern world. Nor can it be right 
that the educated citizens of a great empire 
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CARNEGIE FOUNDATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF TEACHING 

Tue tenth annual report of the president 
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The ability to consider measures for the public 
welfare in a large, unselfish way was abundantly 


displayed, and the resulting mass of legislation 
distinguished 
iblic 


tives and the pe ple of Vermont. 


constitutes a_ really proot of the 


perspicacity and | spirit of the 


representa 
The report ends with a study of the charges 
made for tuition in one hundred representative 


institutions during each of the last ten years. 
In that 


about one 


time such charges have increased by 
fourth, and the tendeney to advance 
fees is increasing, along with the tendency to 
group all of the charges, 


based 


is taken. 


of whatever kind, in 


an inclusive fee the amount of 
that 
The usual biographical notices of recipients 
died the 
appreciations of the careers of 
Miss Agnes Irwin, the first dean of Radcliffe 
College: Professor Thomas R. Lounsbury, of 
Yale; and Dean J. H. Van Amringe, the friend 


. } 
of fifty cla 


upon 
instruction 

: 
who during 


of retiring allowances 


vear include 


sses at Columbia College. 
Copies of the report may be had by address- 
ing the Carnegie Foundation, 576 Fifth Ave- 


nue, New York City. 


EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 
A SIMPLIFIED METHOD OF USING SCALED 
DATA FOR PURPOSES OF TESTING 
has given a number of words 


difticulty of 


BUCKINGHAM! 


earefully scaled for spelling, 
thereby providing a basis for measuring the 
spelling ability of school children upon an ob- 
jective standard. If a person spelled correctly 
all the words up to those of a certain difficulty, 
let us say 800, and then missed all beyond that 
difficulty, his spelling ability would be 800, 
and the sum of the values of all the words up 
to 800 in the particular test given, which let 
us say is 40,000, would obviously be a sum that 
corresponded to ability 800. If words are 
scaled from a true zero point so that a person 
is deserving of twice as much credit for spell- 
ing a word of difficulty 700 as for spelling one 
of 350, then it is immaterial whether he gets 
credit for 800 spelling ability by spelling all 
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the words up to 800 or if he gets it by missing 


some less difficult words but at the same time 


getting enough above 800 to give a total sum 


of 40,000. This in brief is the method used by 


Sackett? and it has the advantag of giving 


¢ a difficult word than is 
and of 


more credit for spx 


deducted for missing an easier one, 


giving results that are objective—namely, 
so much ability on the Buckingham seale. 


However, it has several decided drawbacks. 


The method 


1 


upon the 


is dependent for its reliability 


accurate scaling of words from a 
zero point, and, though Buckingham attempts 
this, the zero at best has been and can only be 
Again, the method 


too small unless the test 


but roughly determined. 


gives values that are 


given goes so far that the pupil tested will 
miss all the harder words. This is obviously 
so, for it may be noted that the mere inclu- 


sion of harder words, some of which would be 


spelled correctly, higher 


would result in a net 


standing. Finally, the laboriousness of the 


method is a decided disadvantage. Because of 


these considerations a simpler and more accu 


rate method of scoring was sought, which 
would yield a single fi upon an objective 


scale, representing a person’s spelling ability, 


and which would not necessitate giving so 
many words, nor such difficult words that it 
would be necessary for a pupil to fail in 100 
per cent. of the hardest of them before a score 


could be obtained. 
The method 
rectly from the nature of the distribution of 


finally worked out follows di- 
spelling ability in an individual or in a class— 
by which is meant the phenomenon that a per- 
the 
does not spell correctly all 


son with spelling ability of, say, 800 on 


Buckingham scale 
of the words up to that point and miss all the 


words beyond, but he gets some above 800 and 


misses some below. The nature of this dis- 
tribution is shown by the following graph 
which is plotted from Ayres,’ “ Measuring 


Seale for Ability in Spelling,” in which the 
type of distribution is the same for each grade. 
2L. W. 
by the Buckingham Spelling Seale,’’ ScHooL AND 
Society, Vol. 2, No. 50, December 11, 1915. 
3L. P. Ayres, ‘‘A Measuring Secale for Abil- 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1915. 


Sackett, ‘‘ Measuring a School System 


ity in Spelling,’’ 
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[he dotted portion of the curve is hypo- holds in gener lt 
thetical, but there is reason to believe that it able that the d 
is substantially correct, as the following curve, Starch’s Arit ( 
Flate / 
Lstribution of spel; ng ability 
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The dotted portion again is estimatéd, as the practical purp f 
test was not sufficiently difficult, so that 100 Che accompanying curve, giving t i 
per cent. of the pupils missed 100 per cent. of tion in Thorndike’ 
the hardest words. from the dat 

Other material was examined to see if this Sehy . ’ 
type of curve, which the reader will note is Volume 17, No. 1, is given in illustrat 


the ogive curve, and the equation of which is ¢E. L. Tho 
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From the d ssion assumes the 


suggeste d 


‘ lop that 


he Curve s slightly different Dealing with 
sy g l the p ding equ yn equals 
per cel f words missed, and equals diff 


+ f 


derivative of this 


equi n is 
ly _— 
his is the familiar normal distribution in 
Wi h the ord nate d equals the rate of 
change of per cent. missed divided by the rate 
f change of difficulty of words. It simply re 
mains to tabulate, or plot, the distribution of 
Rates of change of per cents. missed 
Rates of change of difficulties of words 
nd find the mean, median or mode as may be 


desired to obtain a measure of central tend 


ency. This can be further simplified by mak 
ing the denominator of this fraction, the rate 


the constant 


of change of difficulty of words, 
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1 n wi nh case tl rdinates re simply the 
rates of change per cents. missed 

Che following pel] test. consisting of 
eight groups of te rads ¢ vas d sed t 


these condit Phe 
dra vn ir 


in 1t are 


next three fr Im his ¢ im , ete 


B . ‘ D 
Group 2.—Go o1 1 see it Is the man now 
old? 
I 560 I 8 4) 
Group $.—Will you all like him? Let the child 
H 442 
play about the house 
I 169 J 497 
ty ip 4. Has each block a white name outside 
kK 4 


every light they pass? 

I 
Another n 
M = 579 N 606 
pretty picture and chain to the fair young cousin. 


father brought a 


orning 


words common to the Buck 
the same 


Ayres’s lists are 


5 Wherever possible 


ingham and Ayres lists, and in relative 


position in each, have been used. 


in a highly serviceable form for the teacher, but it 


unfortunate that 
the percentages misspelled by each 


has not provided a 


Ayres 


summary of 
for each of the words, for those who 


results and use his findings in 


grade 


test his 


RX hool 
wish to 
further work. 
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t is planned to redraft the sent ( ! 
p! g group 9 and ld rg ] 
s more difficult words have bh scaled \ 
t now stands the test d not lite far 
enough to accurately test the best spellers i 
the seventh and higher grades 
Except in the first group of word a SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 
us, the, a, and, to, of, are not to be graded, THE NEW YORK N TING OF THE N N 
they being simply necessary connectives EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Every third word has written above it both the : . 
umn and the Buckingham value for 4 


the same column. The relation between th: 


group values here used, Ayres lettering of col = ; ‘ e, r r) 
> | | 
umns, Buckingham scale values, and the me of Spelling § 


dian score of different school grades is given 10, December, 


in the accompanying table.‘ Obtained 
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y evening, J 
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America ex 
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York for members to ] 
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